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also had the pleasure of speaking to a number of scholars with refer- 
ence to it. It is gratifying to know that they appreciate our efforts. 

The Vice-President then appointed the following committees : 

1. To suggest names for officers of the Association during the coming 

year. Prof. J. M. Hart. Chairman; 

2. On place of meeting for the next Convention. Prof. James M. 

Garnett, Chairman ; 

3. To audit the Treasurer's Report. Prof. J. H. Gore, Chairman ; 

4. To draw up a memorial on the death of Dr. Thomas McCabe. 

Prof. F. M. Warren, Chairman. 

The Chairman. Before passing to the next thing in order it is 
proper for the Association to suggest what time shall be occupied in 
the reading of papers and by those who discuss them. 

Mr. Blackwell. I move that the reading of papers be limited to 
thirty minutes, opening discussions to ten minutes, and all further 
discussions to five minutes. The motion was agreed to. 

It was also moved that Prof. E. A. Fay (Washington) be appointed 
as Assistant Secretary of this meeting, which motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman. The next thing is the reading of papers. I would 
suggest, for the benefit of the press, that all those gentlemen who 
take part in the discussion will simply announce themselves as they 
rise, so that we may know who it is who is taking part in the debate. 

The first paper for this morning is that of Prof. T. W. Hunt, of 
Princeton College, on "James Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer." 

Prof. Hunt then read a paper of which the following is an 
abstract : 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS A PROSE WRITER. 

Mr. Lowell's specifically prose works, as given in the recently 
published Riverside Edition, are as follows : 

Literary Essays, four vols.; Political Essays, one vol.; Literary 
and Political Addresses, one vol. ; a posthumous volume has been 
published — 'Latest Literary Essays and Addresses.' 

Each of these volumes is, in the best sense, literary, so that, in the 
examination of Mr. Lowell's style, this cardinal characteristic is to 
be ever kept in view. 

1. We note, at the outset, the Clearness and Directness of his 
Prose. His style is signally free from those ordinary violations of 
structure which we find in too many of the best writers. As he 
tells us — "Plain words are the best." He is fond of Chaucer be- 
cause he is "plain and blunt and speaks to the point." A fertile 
theme, in this connection, would be Lowell's use of English. He 
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speaks of the best writing as that " in which the component parts of 
English are most exquisitely proportioned one to the other." In 
view of this fact, Mr. Lowell's devotion to the study of language as- 
sumes a special interest. Seldom, if ever, has there been in our 
American Colleges so notable an example of a literary linguist. He 
has a good word for the language-teaching in the earliest history of 
our colleges in that words were studied for the sake of the ideas 
which they embodied, making language a "ladder to literature." 
This diligent study of Old English authors had much to do with the 
terseness and naturalness of his prose style. He prefers the Age of 
Elizabeth to that of Anne because it was nearer "the ruddy English 
heart" of the olden time. His main argument for condemning 
Byron was that he was disingenuous. It is this governing desire to 
be clear that justifies Mr. Stedman's eulogium " that a selection of 
apothegms could be made from it which would be much more to the 
literary neophyte than a digest of the English prose of any other 
writer since Landor in his prime." 

2. We note, the Grace and Ease of the style before us, that "ur- 
banity " of which Mr. Arnold so often speaks. It is fluency in its 
best form ; a consummate freedom of manner and movement ; an in- 
stinctive union of nature and art, that defies successful imitation. A 
question of interest arises here, as to the effect of Mr. Lowell's 
poetry on his style and habit as a writer of prose. 

Mr. Whipple, among others, emphasizes this. While he cannot be 
said to have made prose subordinate to verse, as Milton did ; or 
to have made verse subordinate to prose, as Macaulay did, he may 
be said so evenly to have divided his ability between them, as 
Bryant did, that the effect of each upon the other is normal. 

It is thus on the distinctively literary side that his verse affected his» 
prose, in the line of beauty and imagery and genial taste. Much of 
the resonant movement of his most didactic papers is due to the same 
source. 

In fine, as thus far studied, the prose of Mr. Lowell is classical, in 
keeping with nature and art ; with time and place ; with his own 
personality and that of his readers. An estimate of our author's char- 
acter as a literary critic is here in place. Most of his prose is of this 
critical order. 

Certainly, his conception of criticism was just. " The criticism of 
any work of art " he says " demands not only greater natural abilities 
but more study than that of an essay in physical science," while he 
has no word too severe for the writer who "demonstrates how long a 
man will live after his brains are out." As to knowledge, training, 
insight and purpose, he had all the possessions of the true critic and 
also, the ability to utilize and apply them. 

We are well aware of difference of opinion at this point, of the 
charge of lack of breadth, of " lack of balance " and of attempting 
more than he realizes. It must be urged, however, that Mr. Lowell 
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was a literary rather than a psychologic or technical critic; that his 
prose is not Baconian ; that he did not aim at a philosophy of litera- 
ture, and must be judged from his own point of view. 

Reference is also made to his dogmatism as seen in "The Fable for 
Critics," and in such a production as his review of Masson's " Life 
of Milton," while it is justly said by way of rejoinder that, in the main, 
rebuke was given where it was deserved, that it is one of the critic's 
functions to expose weakness and that, after all, Mr. Lowell's chief 
delight was in the praise of men and books. 

3. A final feature of his Prose may be called Vitality. To our 
mind, this is the strongest element in the style before us. 

Everything is bright and quick and crisp, signally free from the 
inert and indifferent. Often vivacious and brilliant, it is always 
marked by alertness and mental activity. In his serio-comic papers, 
this vivacity is at its best and yet frequently seen in his most dis- 
passionate lines. Thus he writes in 'Books and Libraries' — "The 
first lesson in reading well is that which teaches us to distinguish 
between literature and merely printed matter." He describes our 
vernacular as "that wonderful composite called English, the best 
results of the confusion of tongues." Thus the writing runs, full of 
wit and raciness ; full of life and quickening. 

This is not, necessarily, intellectual greatness, but it is mental and 
literary virility and produces results of power all its own. 

What, it is asked, is the final effect, the moral impressiveness of 
Mr. Lowell's Prose. To this question, sometimes cynically asked, 
it may be answered, that there is in his prose the substantial presence 
of that which is best. No writer could be ethically purer in thought 
and love. No pages in English are freer from violations of moral 
standard. 

No one can detect in Mr. Lowell that pronounced despondency 
which is seen in Arthur Clovgh whom he so admired, nor had he 
any sympathy with that "mundane" school of letters whose expo- 
nents never lift their eyes above the earth. 

It is, perchance, as yet, too early to determine our author's exact 
status in Modern English Prose. That he is, as Whipple says, " one 
of the most exquisite prose-writers of the century and that, in the 
domain of polite learning and the elegant arts, he has had no Ameri- 
can superior, all just criticism concedes." 

His faults and defects he had. Some of his limitations of thought 
and catholicity are too conspicuous to be concealed, while even in the 
sphere of style, as an aesthetic art, he, at times, transgressed accepted 
laws of diction and structure. Still, his work, as a whole, is, in the 
best sense, finished and commends itself to the judgment and taste 
of the impartial critic. 

Not a creative author, as were Goethe and Emerson, his rank 
and work as an interpretative and suggestive writer is of the highest 
order. 
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His highest claims are along distinctly literary lines and, in this 
respect, he may be compared with Matthew Arnold and with Lan- 
dor. He was, above all else, a man of books, perfectly at home at 
his study window. His scholarship was literary. His ambitions 
were literary. 

The best thing that he desired for America was that the character 
of its authorship might be ever higher, and that the definite trend 
toward commercialism in art and letters might be reversed. All 
adverse criticism conceded, it is quite enough to enforce the state- 
ment that he stands before the American public and the English- 
speaking world as one of the supreme literary personalities of the 
closing century. 



The Chairman. I will ask Prof. Garnett to take the Chair for a 
few minutes. 

Prof. Garnett (University of Virginia), here took the Chair. 

Prof. C. W. Kent. Mr. President and Fellow-members of the 
Association : So heartily am I interested in the writer whom our 
learned friend has just discussed, that I rise before you with modesty 
and abashment, because in some few particulars I shall disagree, not 
with the judiciously prepared paper to which we have just listened, 
but with those who have heaped fulsome flattery upon the memory of 
our deceased president. Believing as thoroughly as does any 
member of this Association that we have lost in the death of Mr. 
Lowell one of the most distinguished, if not the foremost of Ameri- 
can writers, I do not see what honor he gains from praise beyond all 
limits. 

This summer when the news of his death came I was in England, 
and in reading the notices there published, I came across several of 
the tenor of this one: "There is not lacking in Mr. Lowell's writ- 
ings, as a whole, a single quality of good style or high literary art." 
It seems to me that such praise lacks all discrimination. While I 
believe very heartily that we must consider Mr. Lowell as one of 
the most distinguished American men of letters ; while we have a 
right to claim for him an important place on the roll of writers in our 
English tongue, I do recognize that for the ordinary reader some 
qualities of Mr. Lowell's style do detract more or less from its 
merit. If we can say that in a careful perusal of his writings we have 
not found a single sentence which seems essentially unclear, I would 
add for myself that I have found a number of words used in peculiar 
senses, or at least in senses not well-known to the general reader. I 
recognize further in the latter years of Mr. Lowell's life a growing 
tendency to subject those of his readers who are unacquainted with 
foreign tongues, to the loss of some point in his sentence or to the 
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trouble of thumbing their dictionaries to find out his foreign words. 
If he is to take his place among the masters of English style, as I 
believe, and to be enjoyed by the reading public, we must look upon 
his fondness for foreign words as a serious blemish. 

It seems to me, too, that though we appreciate his breadth of culture 
and see in most of his writings true literary finish, we do not discern 
in him, as in some other writers of our own country, that intensity, 
vigor and earnestness which drive us to his own convictions. How- 
ever much I enjoy his writings, I do not feel constrained by force of 
mind or terseness of expression to accept his conclusions. I feel my- 
self rather floating to these conclusions on periods of grace and 
beauty that flow on with untrammeled ease and that bear us onward, 
if we yield ourselves to their rhythmic swing, but in no wise compel 
resisting minds. 

I may add that while this lack of force is apparent in his writings in 
general, I have not overlooked the inherent force of that culture which 
he so aptly praised, nor have I failed to note his appreciation of the 
dynamic stress of individual words. His was a marked capacity for 
selecting that word which, in his opinion and in ours, best expressed 
his thought. He had no foolish fear of repeating a good word when 
it was deliberately chosen. 

His brilliancy, which so charms and fascinates us, which, taking his 
writings through and through, has, perhaps, not been excelled by 
that of any American author, partakes now and then of the nature of 
straining for effect. I do not make this charge direct, but a brilliancy 
that occurs in almost every sentence and dazzles us with its illumi- 
nation may become tiresome to him, whose mind cannot respond 
with equal activity to these unremitting plays of mental alertness. 

And yet, shall we, nay, can we forget the man, whose standard of 
art and morality, whose standard of government was so high and 
lofty, so pure and noble, that, say what we may of his person and say 
what we may of his style, we can point to his work among us, 
whether of pen or tongue, as a means of self-culture, as an element in 
our highest life, and as a mark of our national and literary achieve- 
ments? Fellow-teachers, as he himself said, 

" let it be our hope to make a gentleman of every youth who is put 
under our charge, — not a conventional gentleman, but a man of cul- 
ture, a man of intellectual resources, a man of public spirit, a man of 
refinement, with that good taste which is the conscience of the mind, 
and that conscience which is the good taste of the soul." 

Gentlemen, I am not unaware that in this city charges were made 
against our distinguished citizen with reference to his Americanism. 
It was said that he had become English. It would be out of place 
here to refer to this save to say that he who scrutinizes the writings 
of Mr. Lowell will find no evidence that his patriotism was not pure, 
nor detect any sign that his Americanism was aught but elevated and 
inspiring. The English papers asserted strongly that in those points 
in which he excelled, he ceased to be an American and became an 
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Englishman. It seems to me rather that in those points in which he 
excelled he ceased to belong to any country save that democracy of 
letters, in which our English tongue is honored. He was a true 
prince in the realm of literature and a citizen of no narrow and limited 
confines. 

Nowhere do you find a more intense American love for the princi- 
ples of democracy than appears in some of his addresses delivered in 
England. He believed that the privileges and opportunities of 
democracy should produce men better than average men, and in 
some of his addresses in England he expounded the principles by 
which our country is to be lifted from the low level of commonplace 
and saved from the degradation to which, in the eyes of some Eng- 
lish and French critics, it is inevitably sinking. 

There is no example of his cringing to a foreign nationality. There 
is no line in all his writings that makes him as other than a distin- 
guished citizen who constantly bore in mind the welfare of his country, 
and who earnestly uttered a prayer that the land of his birth should 
attain the high place it seemed so richly to deserve. 

With but one other thought I close. I would mention his love of 
his mother-tongue. If, as De Quincy says, we should rank the love 
of our language beneath the love of our nation's flag, and preserve as 
inviolable our country's honor and her tongue, surely Lowell's 
patriotism in the realm of letters will not be assailed, for where in all 
the writings of our age shall we find pages on which loyal love for the 
mother literature and language was more plainly written ? 

I feel how inadequately I have opened the discussion on the excel- 
lent paper read before us, but, fellow-members, I see before me men 
far more fit to speak than I, and to them I commend you. (Ap- 
plause). 

The Vice-President then resumed the Chair and remarked : 

The Chair waits to recognize any gentleman who wishes further to 
discuss the paper. 

Prof. H. Eveleth Greene (Wells College): — I suppose we have 
all read Lowell's prose, and have received from it much help and 
stimulus ; but we have not the recent knowledge of the writer of this 
paper, and we, therefore, feel some hesitation about giving positive 
expression to our own opinions, especially when they do not coincide 
with his. In several points I find that my own opinions do not agree 
with those that have been expressed. 

There seems to be a general agreement as to the extent of 
Lowell's vocabulary, and as to the fitness of his choice and use of 
words. Through his acquaintance with Old English, and through his 
familiarity with languages, ancient and modern, he had acquired a 
wealth and range of vocabulary that, perhaps, make it impossible for 
some of his readers always to follow him. Lowell speaks somewhat 
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of "the gift of the unexpected and inevitable word." This seems to 
me an admirable description of his own style. "The unexpected 
word" — we never should have thought of it ourselves ; "the inevi- 
table word," — when we have once heard it, no other word is so 
satisfactory. 

Attention has been called to Lowell's clearness and directness, 
and to his grace and ease. Clearness, I find, and directness and 
ease : but do we find that his style is invariably graceful? If we ac- 
cept as our definition of a good style that which we have heard 
quoted this morning, "the best words in the best order," we may 
perhaps agree that Lowell always chooses the best words ; but I 
think we may feel some doubt as to whether he always has them in 
the best order. We may not be able to suggest any improvement in 
his choice of words, but can we not sometimes suggest an improve- 
ment in the order of words, in their distribution and emphasis? I 
cannot agree with those who say that Lowell's prose is so graceful 
that it is lacking in force ; to me his prose seems so forcible that it is 
sometimes lacking in grace. He does not, like Carlyle, hammer 
his opinions into our minds ; but he states his opinions so clearly, so 
convincingly, that almost without our knowledge our judgment fol- 
lows his. 

No mention has been made, except in the way of a hint, of one 
quality of style which we may rightfully expect to be considered in a 
study of prose as well as in a study of verse,— I mean the use of 
figures. It is his wealth of apt and striking figures, I think, that gives 
to Lowell's style so much of force and brilliancy. Those of us who 
are teachers of Rhetoric know when we wish illustrations of certain 
qualities of style, and have little time in which to look them up, we 
turn to the pages of Macaulay, knowing that there we shall find 
them at once without any search. I venture to say that one who is in 
search of apt and striking figures, will find them in abundance in the 
pages of Lowell. Open wherever we may, — take for example, the 
essay on Dryden, take almost any other essay, — and we shall find 
an abundance of fitting and vigorous figures. His pages fairly swarm 
with them ; I think they .are more numerous than even in the pages 
of Shaksphre. 

Those who knew Mr. Lowell personally will, I am certain, cor- 
roborate the impression that he makes upon those who know him 
only through his writings. It may be true that, as Prof. Hunt has 
said, Lowell was emphatically "the Writer," — in my own opinion 
he was our first poet, though not our first writer of prose, — but I 
think he was something more than that. He never made the mis- 
take, so difficult to avoid, of sinking the man in the scholar, in the 
teacher, in the writer. He was first and always Lowell the man, 
and after that the scholar and the writer. 

We have been told that Lowell's style is academic and classical. 
Is it not that, and something more? Commenting in one of his 
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essays upon the saying, "La lingua Toscana in bocca Romana." 
Lowell has said that for him who would write pure English the 
motto should be, "The tongue of the people in the mouth of the 
scholar" ; and this, I think, he has exemplified in his own writings. 
When he writes about Lessing, about Dante, about Shakspere, 
his style is academic and classical. How could it be otherwise ? He 
writes in a style that is fitting. But in addition to this we must credit 
him also, I think, with the ability to use the language of the people 
in the mouth of the scholar. 

As regards Lowell's rank as a critic, I wish to raise one question. 
Has there, on the whole, been anything better written about Chaucer 
than Lowell's essay, — any more penetrating criticism or more 
sympathetic interpretation of the spirit of Chaucer's poetry? Any- 
thing better about Spenser, or Dante, or Wordsworth, — and I 
might, perhaps, extend the list, — than what Lowell has written ? I 
remember the pride and pleasure with which I read the volume of 
" Wordsworthiana " recently edited by Prof. Knight. This volume 
contains the addresses of the various presidents of the Wordsworth 
Society; and, though my judgment may have been partial, I re- 
member that I felt with pride that no one of these addresses was so 
admirable as that of Mr. Lowell. 

Prof. A. M. Elliott said : — Mr. Lowell's writings have been so 
forcibly referred to, and also a few points of his personal character to 
which I want to add, one little experience to show how touching Mr. 
Lowell very often became in his work. I had the good fortune to 
be one of his pupils in 1868, and we were then studying Dante, and I 
have often said that all the inspiration I have had for Dante I owe 
to Mr. Lowell. 

In his work with us at that time, he must have proceeded in a 
different manner from that in which he worked in later years. Mr. 
Lowell used to meet three or four of us round a table when he 
would read to us the most exquisitively finished address, referring to 
history, literature, tradition, criticism and everything of that kind 
which could be put into a lecture on Dante. We were at liberty to 
ask any questions ; we would sit there and converse enfamille, so to 
speak, and this was the most charming exercise ; the most inspiring 
of anything I have ever found in academic teaching. 

When the Modern Language Association held its meeting in 
Cambridge a few years ago, Mr. Lowell kindly invited me to come 
to his house. I went, and as 1 entered the door he said to me, " I 
welcome you to my old study." 

As a student I used frequently walk down with him from the col- 
lege to Elmwood, and the touching circumstance I wanted to mention 
here this morning is this : On one occasion he had finished his first 
lecture at the beginning of a term, when he had expected an increase 
of students ; Mr.LowELL took hold of my arm as we walked on toward 
Elmwood and said, " Do you think I shall ever have any more 
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students " ? and he went on to remark that it was the most discourag- 
ing thing in all his struggle that he had so few students. 

While I was staying with him on the occasion just noted, he threw 
himself back one evening in his chair and said to me: "Do you 
remember that day when I took you by the arm and said to you, ' Do 
you think I shall ever have any more students ' ? It seems to me 
impossible, that such a change should have come over America since 
the time I said that to you." 

In his conversation with me for three or four days during the time 
of the Harvard convention, Mr. Lowell could never get done talking 
about the great change in the interest for literary matters that had 
come over this country since he lectured to us on Dante. 

I merely wanted to mention this simple little incident to you. To 
me it was one of the most touching that I know of his life struggle to 
create a higher appreciation of true literature. I have never met a 
more devoted or more charming man in social life or in devotion to 
his students. 

The Chairman. I will state to the Association at this point that 
Prof. J. M. Hart* (Cornell University) wishes to present a paper on 
Lowell to the Association, and this seems to be an opportune time 
for doing so. 

Prof. Hart. After hearing the paper read by Prof. Hunt and the 
remarks which have been dropped since, I felt at one time that I was 
sorry I had come here with anything. On one or two points I surely 
have been anticipated; but, perhaps, after all, the harm is not so 
great. Perhaps it is well to give a fresh illustration of the old maxim, 
that very frequently minds work independently of one another, 
though very frequently they often arrive at the same conclusion. 

The Chairman. Further remarks on Mr. Lowell as a prose writer 
are now in order. We would be glad to recognize any speaker on 
that subject. 

If there be no further remarks, the next paper in order will be read, 
which is " Diminutives in -ing in low German," by A. F. Chamber- 
lain (Clark University). 

The Chairman. The Association will now listen to a discussion of 
Mr. Chamberlain's paper. 

Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann. Inasmuch as Mr. Chamberlain 
has eliminated from his paper just those things which would interest 
me most, I must confine my remarks to one or two points which 
suggest themselves to me in this connection. In the first place, I 
should say that it was somewhat dangerous to base dialect investi- 

*Cf. vol. vii. No. 3, of Publications, for the full text of this paper. 



